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FRONTPOINTS: 


By the time this issue of TAC hits 
the streets and summits, Spring 
will at long last have started its 
tortuously slow process of sprung- 
ing. Obscure, unidentifiable birds 
will have returned from wintering in 
the rude-sounding Balearics, 
lambs will be gambolling — their 
blithe way across fields, little sus- 
pecting the rank stupidity awaiting 
them come adulthood - and, of 
course, it will, on four days out of 
every bloody five, be torrentialing 
down with rain. 


A few older readers may dimly 
recall a time when the fresh Spring 
rains were what differentiated the 
season from Winter. In Winter it 
snowed, everyone went around 
clutching chestnuts in their mitts 
and wearing dufflecoats designed 
by Breugel, ponds, puddles and 
playgrounds were for skating, tea- 
trays for sledging and the back- 
pages of the tabloids endlessly 
debated the pros and cons of a 
curling superleague. But that was 
in the days before fossil fuels, 
aerosol cans, satellite dishes and 
Mrs Thatcher. Now we have to 
make do with a four-season 
climate rolled into one, with water 
copiously added: a kind of Borneo 
minus the big snakes. 


Yet recently on TV we've been 
able to witness a timeslip back into 
the days of yore: the heavily spon- 
sored snow- and icescape other- 
wise known as the Winter Olym- 
pics. For all that it dominated BBC 
scheduling for over a fortnight (so 
much so that Albertville was in 
danger of becoming as tedious a 
soap as Albert Square), and for all 
the unnecessary diversity of 
already-obscure sports - eg. luge, 
giant luge and Tomba’s super- 
giant luge - for all these things the 
Olympics were, if nothing else, 
nice to look at. Jaggy Alpine 
summits, clearblue skies, snow 
cornicing the eaves of Hansel and 


Gretel timeshare chalets. Snow is 
nothing if not telegenic. 


But all was not as it seemed; is it 
ever? The White Christmas effect 
had its ecological price - as 
hushed-up tales of desecration of 
the slopes were to show. Vast 
areas of hillside cleared of trees 
and boulders to “create” the down- 
hill and slalom runs. Huge, con- 
crete, Fitzcarraldo-type follies 
known as skijumps soaring out of 
the forests like altars to sporting 
commercialism - whilst perfectly 
usable sites remaindered from 
previous games stood rotting and 
redundant nearby. And flumelike 
bob- and luge-runs worming their 
way through previously quiet 
suburbs where the residents, for 
all that their town stood to benefit 
from tourism, would probably have 
settled for the quiet life rather than 
seeing the organisers laughing all 
the way to their Swiss banks 
having made a Jean-Claude Killy- 
ing. 

So much for the land of the 
alpenhorn and flugelstock. What, 
you may ask, has this do to with 
the Scottish hills? Of course there 
isn’t any danger, independence or 
otherwise, of an SNP bid for the 
next-but-one Winter games. (Mind 
you, imagine if there was: skaters 
performing their triple salkos and 
double whammies at the Magnum 
Centre, skiraces down the slope at 
Easter Road, synchronised _ice- 
hockey at that bizarre Dancing 
Waters place in Newtonmore.) It’s 
just that the ski-developers over 
here, oh so vociferous a few short 
years ago, have suddenly gone 
strangely quiet. In the late eighties 
pistes soon looked likely in 
Lurcher’s Gully, at Drumochter and 
on Aonach Mor. Only the Nevis- 
range complex materialised: the 
others, for whatever reason - cam- 
paigning, meteorological mildness, 
the recession - have, for the time 
being, disappeared below the 
developmental horizon. 


As everyone knows all too well, 
the nuances of argument on these 
matters are as many and varied as 
the different types of snow itself 
(assuming, of course, that the 
latter does occasionally exist in 
some shape or form). How does 
one weigh the boost to the 
microeconomics of places such as 
Aviemore and The Fort against the 
desecration of hillsides which, un- 
like many higher ranges abroad, 
are ever likely to be snow-free for 
a minimum nine months of the 
year? And how to integrate the 
differing needs of so-called “hill- 
users” when these include groups 
as mutually exclusive as lycra-clad 
weekend downhillers and hardy 
perennial walkers? There are, in 
the real world, no easy answers to 
these questions; all that can 
perhaps be said is that debate 
rather than subterfuge and con- 
sensus rather than fundamentalism 
need to be the order of the day. 


But also a sense of realism. TAC 
likes to hope that one of the many 
things which differentiates it from 
other outdoor magazines (besides 
humour, good writing and an 
intelligent readership), is a concern 
with, amusement at and interest in 
the people who live, work and play 
in and around our hills as much as 
in the hills themselves. And hence, 
just as the conservationists - all too 
many of whom don’t actually live in 
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the lands they hope to preserve - 
have to bear in mind that people 
have to live ordinary, non-hill- 
oriented lives in these areas, so 
the developers, wherever they are 
currently hibernating, must needs 
redefine their equation which 
states hills + skislopes = filthy 
lucre. 


So what are we saying here? Only 
that major winter sports develop- 
ments are perhaps, within reason, 
okay given the proviso of decent 
winter conditions both to sustain 
them and to cover the all too 
obvious scars on an_ already 
beleaguered landscape. But have 
we reached saturation point 
already - both in terms of there 
being enough ski-centres and, in 
the literal sense, in the climate 
having swung irreparably towards 
mildness interspersed with the 
occasional cold snap? And looking 
back to Albertville - a place in 
many ways as dishonest as Dis- 
neyland - what is glaringly obvious 
now that the commercial circus 
has moved on to pistes and 
pastures new is that it simply isn’t 
worth long-term destruction for 
short-term pleasure and_ profit. 
Even though the Scottish hill-land- 
scape currently seems relatively 
unthreatened, this last point needs 
to remain as glaring as the snow 
we aren’t currently getting much of. 
The last thing a future Scotland 
needs is white elephants in a 
far-from-white environment. 


ANd continuing the same theme, 
Perkin Warbeck guides you 
hrougn... 


20 things 


you need to know 
about skiing 


1. The word ski derives from the French verb 
schier, meaning “to ponce around in multico- 
loured clothing”. 


2. In a recent survey, the most practised skier 
in the UK was found to be Princess Fergie, 
with Olympian brothers Graham and Martin 
Bell lagging behind. Flamehaired Funloving 
Fergie misses only four days of the season, 
whereas Graham and Martin interrupt their 
practice for events like children’s birthdays or 
conjugal visits back in Blighty. FFF only 
interrupts her skiing when her punishing Royal 
schedule demands, or for rendezvous in 
London hotels with Texan oil baron Wyatt 
Earp. 


3. Skiing is one of the few sports where men and women take part in similar numbers. This is mainly because, 
along with golf, it is not in fact a sport but a piece of middle-class posing. Whereas women are not quite daft 
enough to play golf, they are lured into skiing by the lycra, fur and colours of the fashion gear. 


4. Most skiers are desperately unfit and take no other exercise the whole year. This was easily seen in the 
days when the White Corries chairlift left you with a 15 minute walk up a slight incline to the ski area. 
Salopetted saps floundered along it with tomato faces, Stentorian breathing and quivering legs. Huge numbers 
of injuries happen every year as vast armies of devotees plunge down icy gullies with atrophied muscles torn 
asunder. Having said that, a recent survey showed 72% of skiing injuries to be caused by people falling over 
while wearing moon boots. 


5. One of the ironies of skiing is that you ascend to the highest, remotest places in the country and then spend 
hours in some of the most unpleasant activities imaginable. To name but two: hyper-aggressive queuing and 
The Ptarmigan Restaurant. There is a prevalent myth that only the British know how to queue. This arises 
because, unlike our Continental chums, we stop short of stabbing each other with poles. Also unpleasant is 
being herded into a cablecar which makes the Tokyo underground look spacious, with someone’s pole up your 
nose and everyone making animal noises. 


6. Most of the above comments apply to downhill or piste skiing, as it is the commonest manifestation. 
However, there also exist cross-country skiing for the woolly-hatted type of person who wants to get 
knackered, and off-piste skiing for the downhill smartass. An off-piste skier drools over powder snow as if it 
represents a purer form of the art than the piste. In fact, skiing on powder instead of a piste is analogous to 
walking through a bog when there is a perfectly good path. 


7. If you were in ski paradise Aspen Colorado and a skier said she was looking for moguls, she wouldn't 
necessarily be a golddigger hoping to get off with one of the many oil millionaires. (isn’t it funny about FFF’s oil 
millionaire? | wonder where she found him?) To skiers, a mogul is a bump in the snow which bashes your 
knees off your chin. Skiing through moguls is analogous to plodding through a boulderfield when there is a 
perfectly good path. 


8. The carpark at any skiing area is a mass of Audis and GTI-type thingies which are then driven as if the 
driver were still on skis. Pity help any weary bagger emerging onto the AQ after a quiet day on Beinn a’Ghio. 


9. Skiing has produced some of the most ludicrous fashions ever invented. The moon boot for example. Also 
the bum bag. And painting your face like Adam Ant. 


10. Among the strange obsessions to afflict skiers is a fanaticism about technique. One can learn to descend 
all but the hardest of slopes in about a week, yet highly competent skiers will happily shell out on lessons for 
the rest of their careers, chasing the Perfect Parallel Turn (PPT) - a style of wiggling your bum like Marilyn 
Monroe in Some Like /f Hot but with feet locked together. Once this Holy Grail has been found and wrapped 
in the Golden Fleece, the skier is then free for the first time to look at the scenery instead of their own feet or 
the instructor's bum. (4/7 - whats Monty Python got to do with skiing? - puzzled Ed.) 


11. There is a secret society who pursue the opposite course of action to most skiers. They despise colourful 
clothing and wear only dark green. They take no interest in technique but dive down Cairngorm with never a 
lesson. They knock down queues and banter furiously. They are called The Army. 


12. Skiing has produced a number of controversies in Scotland as skiers and conservationists tend to have 
diametrically opposed views on the landscape. Conservationists like trees, grass and the odd sheep; skiers 
tend to prefer car parks, massive septic tanks, restaurants, giant pylons and the odd snow cat. These 
controversies are resolved by the Secretary of State for Scotland deciding in favour of whoever has plc after 
their name. 


13. Skiing seasons have been decimated in the last few years due to global warming. Remarkably few firms 
appear to have gone bust as a result. They have just doubled their prices and the punters are too rich to 
notice. 


14. The single most bizarre thing to do with skiing is the dry ski slope. All over the country people queue for 
twenty seconds of skiing down a giant brillo pad. It acts nothing like snow, rips flesh to the bone if you fall over, 
and of course derives its only raison d’etre from the search for the PPT. 


15. Fashion is God in the skiing industry, and a keen devotee will change their outfit at least once a year. Last 
year one of the favourites bore the legend “Survival” on the back, which is a bit of a laugh as a skier never 
Strays more than ten minutes of paralleling away from a cafe selling hot wine. 


16. Many people will ski only on the Continent, as Scotland is thought “not to have the weather”. In fact half 
the Continental resorts have been coughing up lack-of-snow money in recent years, or bussing people four 
hours to the nearest piste, but long may the myth persist. 


17. One of the many hazards of skiing abroad is the Fondue Evening. Huge chunks of raw meat are thrown 
into sizzling fat while small men in leather trousers play oompah music and yodel. Local firewater is knocked 
back and at the end of the evening one’s couriers do “Living Doll”. 


18. In the Olympics the curious sport of skijumping assumes a prominence completely out of proportion to its 
usefulness or popularity amongst the masses. Passing over any reference to ***** the *****, we note only that 
Finland produces a disproportionately high number of champions, and wonder what it is about the 
Nordic/midnight sun/heart attack/rally driving/suicidal Finns that creates them. 


19. Most bizarre of the skiing events is the 
biathlon, where Soviet soldiers ski across country 
for miles and then take pot shots at targets. It’s 
strange that Roger Moore never entered, as he 
can hit the target skiing at top speed, firing from 
the hip. Presumably this event will disappear with 
the end of the Cold War, to be replaced with 
skiing for miles across country and then disman- 
tling a nuclear missile. 


20. For the very rich, the sport of heli-skiing has 
recently become popular. A helicopter takes you to 
a completely virgin mountain and you plough 
through the powder, It’s obviously tailor-made for 
FFF, as her man has his own helicopter. Hence if 
his ship seems to be endlessly stationed in Lake 
Zurich you'll know why. 


Will Shakespeare once wrote something called A Winter’s Tale which famously featured 

Bohenuans exeunting pursued by a Bear. Pretty tame stuff really, especially when compated with 
our own Dr McSharkie’s musings on the same theme, whitch naturally enough juxtapose snow, 
substance abuse and a variety of winged insects... 


McSharkie’s Chopper 


Once upon a time this Doctor of Lies was more. Yes, the mantle of Heroism has hung around these ignoble shoulders. 
You gasp, startled, despite the sang-froid of the seasoned hill-person, at the sheer audacity of my challenge to the rough 
bounds of your credulity. Well, it’s truish. 


There I was sitting on the bus minding my own business being grumpy and rolling a few hand-crafted cigarettes for later, 
when my companion offered me a piece of ‘‘fly cemetery’’ as an alternative (I presumed) to conversation. With no real 
appetite but with a degree of gratitude for this unusual sensitivity, I accepted the glutinous and forbidding confection. 
Behind a pall of mimed gastronomic delight I ate half this gloop whilst treacherously secreting the remainder back into its 
clingfilm and thence onto the floor. It seemed that my usual constitutional difficulty with moming was only going to 
intrude on breakfast because already the weather had made us less surly with one another than usual. 


We'd decided to stay local as we were bussing it, so the hill opted for was Cruach Ardrain in the Crianlarich group. We 
alighted at the road junction in Crianlarich. The light was superb, colours bright, edges sharp, and we headed eagerly up 
the road to our starting point near the Ben More Cafe. There was decent snow cover and it was in good, stay-in-one-piece, 
condition. It was a fantastic day of the sort that will (inaccurately) epitomise Winter at a later date. The fully legal zip-zap 
happy-chappy rush of being out there was upon me, and my companion, Leckie, 
seemed strangely human - which was a change easy to cope with. I distinctly 
remember him smiling at me as I enthused about my mood and the superlative 
qualities of light and snow. We headed in good rhythm and order for the crest of 
Stob Garbh. I was pleasantly surprised to be moving well, as a good (bad?) few 
weeks had elapsed since my last outing. 


There was little wind and the Sun continued beaming down benevolently, it was 
time for a herbal inhalation and a look round. The snow was sparkly and 
multi-faceted, tiny little rainbows had been cunningly etched into the minuscule 
sheeis of ice, comprising the flakes, which blinked in a secret Morse Code. A 
curling wisp of our foreign smoke grayly girt the miniaturised flank of Ben 
More and then broke on the breeze very, very slowly. I was just starting to 
wonder what I was doing on the hill with a gigantic Ant-man bee when Leckie suggested another lightweight cigarette. 
The sky was a good Winter’s blue. A superb backdrop for the richly sculpted brilliance of cumulus moving perceptibly 
over the land and over the snow. In a sense you’re on alien territory in the snow. You need different skills to manage here 
because it’s all been incredibly beautifully transformed into an elegant and severe purity, so that to move through it and be 
with it is also to raise one’s awareness in some focused and simple sense. And what was that I was thinking about Captain 
Beefheart? Leckie’s mandibles click-clacked together. I wondered if he remembered what smiling was as I extracted the 
proffered Mars Bar from between his little pincers, beaming ingratiatingly at him. I must admit to being rather puzzled by 
his external transformation, but on the other hand it did fit the internal facts, as known. Still, must be an okay being if it’s 
sharing chocolate. 


All in all, this was developing into a superbly engaging day. Cruach Ardrain is an amazing wee gem of a mountain on 
Glasgow’s doorstep. Under snow it’s a bit of an icon for me. Winter encapsulated. It was looking very well on this 
occasion and I was heading towards it in the company of an enormous insect. And no ordinary enormous insect either. 
This one has had a couple of honourable mentions in Azad competitions in Ze Observer! 


For a ridiculous instant I thought that Leckie seemed like an insect. I must be suffering from Reefer Madness. I always 
had a sneaking fear that other than the obvious antisocial effect of smoking there had to be a hidden catch. This is 
obviously it: I’m doo-lally. I shifted attention to his droning discourse only to appreciate with a start of anxiety that he 
was expounding some personal notion involving Ants, Chaos Theory and Telepathy. Really, the start of anxiety referred to 
(surely reetered to? - cleanliving-but-helptal Ed) was more a Jolt of Terror. I was aware of my heart moving into a fear 
tempo as he netted the idea of synchronicity and began to insist on it as an everyday occurrence in all our lives and 
certainly in his own. Leckie, I wondered aloud, are you an insect-being from another reality? He ceased his pontification 
and stood there coyly twiddling antennae at me. Don’t be foolish McSharkie, he said, how can there be offer realities? 


Rather than pursue the issue of his/its origin I determined to take a picture of him, as much as anything to capture the 
hues in the very richly coloured chitin of the exposed parts of the shell, although I also wondered if I might be able to 
demand hush-money if my perception was echoed on film. We started to descend to the beallach before the steep pull to 
the top of Cruach Ardrain. We heard them before we saw them. Fragments of excited and happy shouting began to 
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coalesce into an unwelcome intrusion of noise, and then there they were, roughly twenty teenagers milling and funning 
about. Bumsliding seemed to be the main activity, on dinky little rubber mats with handles. Some of you will already be 
thinking, WHAT? The rock-gashed snow was intensely consolidated. Once friction was exceeded the only stop was by 
ice-axe. 


I felt a bit irritated although basically I like seeing youngsters on the hill. A lone adult stood over a recumbent form. We 
were hailed. I was surprised, given the strangeness of Leckie’s appearance, then I realised it was probably a Nature 
Ramble and they wanted a closer look at the biggest cockroach in Argyll. But no. There was a casualty. I think he’s 
sprained his ankle, said the adult whilst indicating the victim with the yetied foot. We looked down at a pale wee boy 
whose face was drawn with shock and pain. The stupid little mat was still under his backside. A bit stuck out as if to flag 
the stupidity of the guide and mentor who was outlining a plan that involved him leaving us with the kids and himself 
leaving the hill to get help. No, we said. You stay with your party and we’ll go over the hill for help. Leckie and I moved 
off in a sprightly and determincd fashion. Good winter days that you are actually out in are as rare as hens’ teeth, we 
weren’t going to give this one up in a hurry. We did at least cover 200 yards before looking at one another’s guilty 
expressions. This left little room for manoeuvre. To cap it Leckie said, That guy is a fucking idiot, and I said, I think the 
wee chap’s leg is broken. 


Back we went. We’ll stay with the boy, you take the rest off the hill and raise Mountain Rescue. Within seconds he was 
bustling the group into departure. I squatted beside Thomas and tried to cheer him up. Leckie, the meanwhile, rammaged 
in his pack, triumphantly emerging with a small clingfilm-wrapped package. Here, you might as well finish this now 
McSharkie, I’ve had mine. I stared dumbfounded at the half-eaten fly-cemetery last seen floorbound hours before. Yes 
Leckie, I mumbled through a mouthful of bakery, and it’s turned you into a giant cockroach from Hell. Not Hell, he said. 


(All this was in strict accordance with the ‘‘1984 Spiking Your Pal for a Laugh 
Agreement’’. For those troubled by the ethics of this scenario, no innocent 
parties are involved, the Magic Theatre must be entered in full responsibility.) 


We made the wee guy as comfortable as we could and then decided to do the 
hill on a shift system. I went first and although it was a superb day my sense of 
hurry took the edge off the pleasure of it. I was gone about an hour and a half. 
On my return, Leckie set off and I had a chat with Thomas who looked pretty 
knackered. He was in second year at school, liked French and Football and had 
never been out hillwalking in winter before. I considered the buggered youth in 
his shock and hurt and wondered if he would ever try it again. I was worried 
about him, even though he was well bundled up he looked tired and it was 
starting to get really cold as the winter low sun got lower still. After an hour or 
so I started scanning back along the hump of Stob Garbh thinking to spot the Mountain Rescue popping up from 
Crianlarich to free us from predicament and pain. I was also starting to wish that Leckie would appear so there was one 
less factor to fret about. Thomas seemed to be dozing fitfully, his face was warm to the touch so I tried not to worry 
about shock and hypothermia. 


With a great whirring of wings Leckie touched down on the snow beside us. You still look out your face McSharkie, 
how’s Thomas? He’s asleep, I think he’s okay but it’s getting too cold for hanging about here. D’you think that prick 
stopped for lunch on the way down? Just then the cheery yellow bulk of an Air-Sea Rescue Westland came choppering 
into view around the side of Ben More. It can’t be for us, we said, but it began veering round to head in our direction and 
we realised it was. Leckie got all evasive when I proposed that he fly up and guide the machine towards us, and instead 
began waving a bright yellow bin bag in a vigorous manner. A flash of light from a spotlamp let us know we had been 
seen. The pilot brought the machine in to hover about fifty feet above, and a crewman was lowered towards us. We were 
engulfed in a howling, roaring bedlam of wind that reminded me of a previous adventure. 


We helped him assemble a stretcher around the boy and while this was going on he dispelled our notion that the wee chap 
was to be winched heavenward to safety while we trudged off the hill. No, instead the helicopter was to nudge into the 
slope with one wheel (and absolutely staggering teamwork and airmanship) whilst we hoisted Thomas aboard. What is 
more, Leckie and I were to be airlifted with him to Alexandria. During the flight it’s as well we couldn’t really speak to 
anyone in the mighty din of the engines. Judging by Leckie’s spaced-out grin and the sensation of my own inane rictus, 
the consequences of such conversation would have been men with nets at our landing site. 


Instead, an affable Policeman bade us relax in the confines of his large motor car as he whisked us to a drinking 
establishment in Dumbarton beside the station. It was a busy pub but we got a table to ourselves and basked in cold 
Guinness and warm complacency. The football results were coming in and a distinct tension crept over the assembled 
company as the rote continued. Leckie punched the air with a triumphant yell as an unexpected Rangers’ defeat was 
announced. Fortunately for us the rest of the pub had synchronised in precisely the same display of joy in others’ 
misfortune. 


He looked like a cockroach again as he smirked over his beer at me. 
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You can never, as they say, be too careful. For 
all the training courses at Glenmore Lodge, 
manuals by Moran and Langmuir, and tea in 
China, there are always going to be problems 
associated with climbing hills. Some of these 
are well established and obvious, others less so. 
As Sileas Niceandrig explains... 


Dangers in the hills (No.1): The sheep tick 


The sheep tick is associated with the condition known as 
“‘Lyme Disease’. This disease can cause meningitis, 
arthritis, heart and neurological disorders. The sheep tick is 
to be found in areas of forestry, heathland and heather 
moors. It is a tiny transparent insect, no larger than a 
pinhead. But as it fills itself with its victim’s blood, it 
swells into the approximate size and shape of a coffee bean 
(see illustration). The symptoms of Lyme Disease become 
apparent any time from 3 to 30 days after the bite. They 
are characterised by a circular red rash radiating out from 
the site of the bite, and, associated with this, the 
development of a flu-like illness. Prompt removal of ticks 
should prevent Lyme Disease bacteria being transmitted. 
To remove a tick, rotate its body anti-clockwise. Other 
methods of removal are drowning (using oil or whisky), 
and heating (using a cigarette end). Both methods should 
cause the tick to loosen its grip and drop out. If Lyme 
Disease is detected early enough, treatment by antibiotics 
often leads to a complete recovery. However, not everyone 
who is bitten will develop the disease, as only those insects 
carrying the bacteria ‘‘Borrelia Burgdorferi’’ do the 
damage. At the end of the day you can never be fully 
tick-proof. Climbers and hillwalkers should therefore 
examine their bodies on a daily basis and remove any 
offending insects! 


Dangers in the hills (No.2): The Munro tick 


The ‘‘Munro tick’’ is associated with the condition known 
as ‘‘Munrobagging’’. This disease can cause obsessiveness, 
sore feet, bone fractures and, in later stages, expansion of 
the head. The Munro tick is to be found attached to a 
manual known as ‘‘Munros Tables’’, and victims of the 
disease invariably possess a copy. Note that, unlike the 
sheep tick, the Munro tick does not attach itself to the 
victim directly. Symptoms of the disease include a strange 
desire to obtain more ticks (even in the poorest visibility on 
the most boring of hills). Victims will be heard asking 
questions such as ‘‘and how many do you still have to 
do?’’, and ‘‘but have you done the In.Pinn.?’’. In order to 
get rid of Munro ticks, purchase an ‘‘eraser’’ (available at 
all good stationers), and slide it rapidly from left to right 
across the pages of ‘‘Munros Tables’’. If this treatment 
fails, then a liberal application of a substance known as 
Liquid Paper or Tippex to the affected area should do the 
trick. If caught in the early stages - and research shows this 
to be before 200 ticks have been amassed - then the 
outlook for the victim is favourable. However, once past 
the 200 mark, the victim is 97% certain to develop the 
full-blown disease. The only hope for such cases is to have 
an injection of ‘‘Muntic 78’’. This new drug works by 
increasing the victim’s total tick count to 278, at which 
point he/she is usually cured. Usually. 


Note: ‘Muntic 78’ not yet available in the UK. - although 
shortly to be on otter exclusively via TAC: 
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SSKAAKS 


There's ne doubt about if. 
\ need & SIGNIFICANT OTHER. 


MIURDO MUNRO 


= 


Mucdo ig musing on his 
Muncos 


So that's [47 climbed with 
the 2 sheep, 73 completely alone, 
and 2 withtheat eccentric 
Qvy | met inthe Howff. 


HE'S A BUGGER 
OF A BAGGER 


tend Maybe the ODD NIGHT OUT 


= 


A 
---A sensitive FEMALE PARTNER of the OPfos!TE SEX, 
for hills, camping trips, lpothies and... 


"Female, tall, 39ish, 
into Coltrane, Mingus, 
Allen, Depardieu... 


This magezine s ful 
of ‘Personal’ ads and 
quite afew of them 
are info HILLWALKING 


J like the sound of her. 
These are probably 
sheep's names. 


rN 
ar tae 


Saar See Siemens, 


(LOCAL (ERO 


that 


noise? 


} Bill Forsooth 


‘ ) 
an 
My boots ace |__AM 
BRAND NEW. |, Et] 
Listen fo Them ie 
SQUEAKING | F=—8 


This cuce the leather. 
it's the BEST THING for 


4 New boots. 


Got to speed up a 

bit. We're only just 
at Naismith's fate. 
Ben Aldec cottage 
BA ic another FouR MILES 


BD MURDO! There's a smell of ECTOPLASM! 
and SOMETHING FLOATING ABOU TIC, 


Look,Murdo, 
Weve heen here a 
Couple of hours. When 
are We going fo _GET 

DOWN To iT ??! 


O.K. Check Your head torch 
and get out SHEET 42. 
ZNow well take the Lancet 
edge... ete ss ni ENG 


Much merriment has of late arisen 
via the vexed question of why so 
many male hillwalkers sport beards. 
Muriel Gray has broached the issue 
both onscreen and in print, whilst 
TAC4 offered the most in-depth 
analysis thus far. Yet pethaps we 
have all only been scratching at the 
suttace. Pethaps there is a deepet, 
more profound issue at stake here. 


Such as why do so many of these ee 
we 


seltsame betesticled fhillwalkers, 
bearded or otherwise, go by the ae 

name of Hamish? Time to take a ae 

random sample of ten Hamishes and == — =. 
discover the truth... a oe en ee 


1. Hamish Brown 


Perhaps most famous and ubiquitous of all living Scottish hillgoers, about whom TAC has already had much to say. It 
remains only to point out that had this particular Hamish been born outwith Scotland, he would have been named James 
Brown, would have been known the world over as The Godfather of Soul, and would have wasted several walking years 
festering in jail for all manner of low-life convictions. As it is, the only festering known to Oor Hamish is the kind done 
in bothies, his convictions are all noble, upstanding ones, and he associates the word ‘‘gaiters’’ with gentle Ochil strolls 
rather than with the ’gators of the Georgia swamplands. 


2. Hamish MaclInnes 


Similarly famous hillgoer. Notorious hardman of the Creag Dhu, conqueror of Zero and its neighbouring, 
negatively-named gullies, inventor of various fearsome ice tools, pioneer of rescue techniques, vertiginous adviser to 
various Hollywood Epics (Gen Hur, The Greatest Story Ever Told, Shafi), bestrider of Glen Coe like a colossus and - er 
- maker of kailyardesque TV progs featuring semi-domesticated eagles, lost-for-something-to-do Monty Python stars, and 
dreadful plaintive warblings by half-baked songstress Moira Kerr. The latter’s omnipresence in all of Hamish No.2’s 
recent enterprises, along with his insistence on pompous set-pieces such as pipers atop the Cioch and his persistence in 
publishing out-of-focus picturebooks therefore tends to colour one’s original perception of his achievements. Put simply: 
how can one so mighty have so little taste? 


3. Hamish Barbour 


Little-known recent spouse of the aforementioned Ms Gray. Does he himself go bagging? Don’t know. Does he have a 
beard? Don’t know. Does he allow himself to be pushed around in a pram like Ross the Researcher? Don’t know. In fact, 
apart from an occasional namecheck in the credits of various trendy TV progs, we know bugger all about Hamish No.3. 
Apart, that is, from his being son and heir to the company which manufactures gentrified jackets beloved of the Izaac 
Waltons and Jack Charltons of this world, but not donned by any self-respecting hillwalker since the days of Walt 
Poucher. 


4. Hamish the Goalie 


Now we’re talking. Forget the first three, this is the real item, the Hamish of Hamishes, a mustachioed man amongst boys. 
Who he? we hear you cry. None other than Hamish McAlpine, ex-Dundee United goalkeeper who, in the words of 
Michael Marra’s inspired song, ‘‘stokes young men’s dreams into a buming flame’’. Nor is the hillwalking context 
spurious. Consider the name: McAlpine. Son of the Alps. Offspring of the Mighty Summits. So tear up your copy of 
Company magazine, wipe your 42atysomething videos: here he is, the New Man made flesh, amongst us, in our midst. 
God be praised. 
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5. Hamish French 


Another footballer: erstwhile Dundee Utd striker now earning his coms with Dunfermline Athletic. First came to light in 
the highscoring cowsheds of the Highland League - which, having been brought up in the absolute backwater of Methlick, 
must have seemed like bright lights, big city. Regarded as an ‘‘enigmatic’’ player - i.e. he had a good game once. 
Promising hillclimbing career blighted by spate of broken legs caused by hammerthrowing fullbacks. 


6. Hamish Henderson 


From footballing heroes to genuine folkies. Scotland’s songwriting nonpareil since the end of the last war, some way clear 
of a pack that includes Marra, Woody fae the Rollers and Ronnie Brown, the original Angry Corrie (SA4/... that’s meant 
to be secret - angry Ed). Whilst there is as little hill-content in his ‘‘Freedom come a’ ye’’ and ‘‘John MacLean March’’ 
as in his definitive biog. of Italian socialist Gramsci, his ‘‘Seven Men of Knoydart’’ has become one of the great Mass 
Trespass anthems of our time. And whilst on the subject of mass trespasses, the most infamous of them all - that by the 
Nazis in 1939-45 - was in some part ended when Hamish No.6 was chosen to translate the acceptance of Mussolini’s 
mob’s surrender. Not a lot of people know that. 


7. Hamish Imlach 


Another folkie, but not of the same stature as Henderson in more ways than one. I.e. he’s as famous for his paunch as for 
his songs - the Don Whillans of the traditional music scene. ‘‘Cod liver oil and the orange juice’’ has long since inveigled 
its way into the national psyche - or at least that part of the nation given over to smoky bars, woolly jumpers and so-called 
“real ale’’. No genuine hillwalking connection, apart perhaps from his song ‘‘The Cumbie Boys’’ concerning a street not 
a half-brick’s throw away from the Gorbals nerve-centre of TAC itself. Other than that, one fears for Hamish No.7’s 
dicky liver should he ever venture off horizontal ground. 


8. The Hamish 


Obscure American Midwest climbing club depicted in early-eighties Harrison Ford movie Wimess. Members easily 
identifiable as hardened hillmen and women: males sport copious growths of beard whilst females cover their heads at all 
times as though forever ascending breezy Bennachie. Community discipline as rigid as that on a Glenmore Lodge 
climbing course: no smoking, no drinking, no dancing the hoochie-coo (that '// be right - sceptical Ed). Set against all this 
is the suave, urbane, clean-cut Ford - a man who, for all his Indiana Jones and Star Wars posturing, has clearly never 
climbed a hill in all his days. What a wimp. 


9. Hamish Tertambourine Man 


Famous sixties anthem penned by Bob Dylan, supposedly in an LSD-induced haze but actually inspired by a weekend 
spent up north. That this is a hillsong par excellence - worthy of the Mountaineering Melodies column as much as this 
article - is clear from the lyrics: ‘‘My weariness amazes me...’’, ‘‘My toes too numb to step, wait only for my boot heels 
to be wanderin’’’. Mind you, it would thus appear that not 
only was Bob unfit at the time but he also possessed an 
extremely ill-fitting pair of Scarpa Trionics which nipped his 
toes something awful. Maybe he should have traded them in: 
Zimmerman in Zamberlans, now there’s a thought. 


10. Dennis Hamish 


Warwickshire and England opening batsman from mid-sixties 
to mid-eighties. Test career included an epic 262 not out in 
Jamaica to salvage the 1973-74 West Indian tour, and a 
lost-cause 203 against the same opponents in 1976. Last 
Englishman to reach a hundred hundreds, he never quite 
gained the stature and reputation he deserved, partly due to 
self-effacing, un-Boycott-like modesty, partly through being 
something of a feartie against extreme pace bowling. Was 
horrendously felled by a Thommo bouncer in the Edgbaston 
test of 1975, a match in which the now-lionised Gooch made 
a pair. Absolutely no connection with hillwalking. 


Fe € 
BEAR 
OUNTAIN, 
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TRUE STORIES 
ABOUT 
NOTABLES 


No.1 - FAMOUS 


UTTERANCE IN 
OT EST C7] sis] ay a PAN 


Remarkable outdoors- 
man Jimmy Macgregor 
was __ sitting drinking 
coke in Uisge Beatha, 
that fabulously 
unkempt Glasgow 
West End drinking 
den owned by those 
lovely people from the 
Inverarnan. He’s at 
the bar, holding court 
about the ‘great 
outdoors” with some 
media chums. Then a 
head pops through 
from the other bar. 


- Taxi for Paterson! - 
yells the head. 


There is a moment’s 
confusion and then a 
tired and emotional 
gentleman meanders 
unsteadily in search of 
his taxi. 

The general hubbub 
resumes, and all 
become involved once 
more in lively 
conversation. Until a 
voice from a dark 
corner suddenly pipes 
up with: 


- Helicopter 
Macgregor! 


DAVID JENKINSON 


for 


LLETLTT TF ae 
AVA, 
iad ere 
Snes 
— = Va LUA 
te Ze WA ihe 2 


ACIOss. 

7,73, 78 \t saves cover (67,77) 

6. Point of going to Skye (3) 

& Type of acquaintance you acknowledge /7/ 
77. Tips for your body /#/ 

72, Points in the right direction (77 

74, Endure in Scotland (4) 

75. Falls in the Trossachs (4) 

76. Cartographers (7, 7) 

78. See 7 across 

20, Lad in rash change help in the Alps (9) 
Down. 

7. Arange’d him on a halt (77) 

2, Where everyone is in summer (6,3,.3) 
3. Eats hillfood but sounds jokey (77 

4, Abbreviated direction (2) 

5. Astonishingly unsteady (70) 

7. What? (2) 

2. \s it up to scratch? “(4 

70. Negative in snotters (3) 

73. See 7 across 

77. Blemish left by tourist path (4 

79. Wee French friend (3) 


Solution to Xword No.1: Across. 1.rannoch moor, 7.une, 8.crampons, 10. doeskin, 
13.creise, 14.bias, 15.erraid, 16.ire, 17.mamores, 18.skua, 20.is, 21.inner boots, 
23.grotty, 24.mayar. Down. 1.rock climbing, 2.nearest munro, 3.oppose, 4.hind, 
5.rucksacks, 6.beinn dearg, 9.sober, 11.eire, 12.s.a.r.,16.is, 18.sissy, 19.loom, 
22.rut. Xword No.2 - Across. 1.aurora borealis, 8.heasgarnich, 9,26.a last munro, 
10,18.isle of canna, 11.ocean, 12.hecla, 13.eastwards, 16.turk, 17.amy, 19.tog, 
22.rainfall, 23,21.meall glas, 25.stay, 27.yell. Down. 1.achnasheen, 2.raasay, 
3.right of way, 4.barometrically, 5.raisin, 6.atholl estates, 7.stuff sacks, 14.station, 
15.sand, 20.o0at, 22.ram, 24.ly. 
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Tired of preaching to the converted, The graphical location known only to geologists 
Angty Corrie has taken to canvassing and astronauts, speculating on_ further 
wider opinion on hillwalking. Thus, appalling pain required to negotiate the 
i et bottles of So/ in a ne £nd same obstacles on descent. 

wine bal, we came upon Phil Stacey: 

dissolute barroom philosopher, libertine 7 Next to no sex takes place. 
HYotsam of the Glasgow music scene and 8. The not-only-ugly-but-fast buggers, 
Opponem of Hillwalking. On being plied tamous for appropriate clothing and for 
with copious amounts of designer conjuring large but disgusting meals from a 
alcohol, he was induced to give us his pan of hot water and repressing the sex 
drive (as in rugby). 


9. The continued failure of hillwalking to 
gratify the soul’s more cultural needs (e.g. a 
shag in front of the fire, copy of the News of 
ae , the World, packet of plain Hula Hoops eaten 
1. The Pishing Rain Factor in conjunction with a Toffee Crisp). 


2. Pain. Hills are ridiculous. Climbing them 49. Possibility of non-return (i.e. Death). 
requires vast amounts of effort and often 


appalling pain. 


3. The high incidence of the dull. One is 
obliged to stop and speak to some of life’s 
most painfully pathetic wretches who in the 
normal course of events one would merely 
scoff at. 


4. Unpredictable, sporadic appearances of 
varied wild fearsome animals (sheep, 
eagles, cows), whose intentions cannot be 
judged. 


5. One is obliged to be ugly. 


6. The summit is completely dissatisfying. 
One is stranded at some laughable geo- 


...And they call it democracy 


Channel 4’s Scottish Eye on Sunday 23rd February contained further information about the plight of Sites of Special 
Scientific Interest (SSSI’s) and Magnus’s Albatross (see TAC4). The precedent-setting case is that of John Cameron of 
Glen Lochay who got a million pounds compensation for having SSSI’s on his land. It seems that the quickest way to this 
type of pools win is to announce that you are about to plant trees all over your SSSI. There will then be an inquiry and if 
you are turned down because of the SSSI you will get the spondilucks. If you had been turned down for other reasons, 
e.g. scenic, there would be no pay day. This would therefore make one look closely at the makeup of the committee. It 
seems among those on Cameron’s committee was a near neighbour and fellow farmer who within 6 months was applying 
to plant trees on his own SSSI’s and subsequently has a claim in for 400,000 quid to cheer him up at his lack of trees. 
Presumably we should not blame these guys too much as they would have to be pretty highly motivated to turn down the 
chance of such pay days. Let us instead question the motives of those who passed the legislation; among them is the 
former Marcus Kimball, erstwhile Tory MP who was on the standing committee which passed the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act, now calling himself ‘Lord’ Kimball, with a plan to plant on 3 SSSI’s at Altaharra and a possible 
compensation claim for three-and-a-half million quid. ‘Yes’, quoth he, laughing when this irony was pointed out, ‘I’d no 
idea when I sat on the committee that we would end up here discussing this matter in these terms’. 


Sunday 9th February. A splendid day to climb Lyle hill in Greenock. The whole Clyde estuary and the well-loved peaks 
around Arrochar are laid out like the Blue Peter dockyard. A young golfer throws his club and I remember a dozen 
boyhood soulmates. My companion, A.Harry Unicom, is checking out the fauna. ‘A ubiquitous bird the seagull’, I opine. 
‘On the contrary Perk my old chum, there is no such thing as a seagull. Herring gulls, black necked gulls, yes, but nothing 
so mundane as a seagull’. 


A.Harry Unicorn points out to me the removal of the nuclear free Clyde direction finder. Presumably to have the legend 
‘US Nuclear submarine base, Holy Loch’ removed. The bastard offspring of J R ‘I am become death’ Oppenheimer and 
the Fatman had always rested uneasily in the Holy Loch and now they are gone. Lamented by a few shopkeepers, would 
be apple pie makers and not many more. 


Of course we are still left with the macabre fort of Glen Douglas and neither Kinnock nor Major intends to rid us of that. 
How ironic that a place which never sees the sun is number one contender to be brighter than a thousand. 


Perkin Warbeck (our man in the lobby). 
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Of all hill-related magazines, the Scottish 
Youth Hostel Association’s quarterly The 
Scottish Hosteller 7 for al/ its recent 
Slossitication, undoubtedly one of the most 
bland. Sad really, but symptomatic of how 
the genuinely radical roots of the orgamnisa- 
toon back in the 1930s have i many 
People’s eves, gone badly to seed. 


Gone are the days when cyclists, let alone 
motorists, were turned away trom hostels. 
Gone the days when a late arrival to an 
already-tull Balgulidder was led outside to 
the barn and told to make a bed out of 
straw. And gone too the days when TAC 
could leave the subject well alone... 


Hoovering the TV lounge: 
A user’s guide to the SYHA 


Part 1: Hostel occupants. 


There are 2 main methods of identifying 
and categorising hostellers: by character 
type and by nationality. In this issue we 
look at the former. 


* Life members: Miserable bunch of old 

its who organise themselves such that 
there is invariably at least one per hostel at 
any given time. Much prone to pedantry 
and self-righteous nitpicking, as in one 
known case where a first-time hosteller was 
chided by a lifer for not having washed his 
saucepan - even before he had finished 
cooking what it contained. An albatross 
round the neck of the organisation. Should 
perhaps be renamed “death members”. 


phe NESE ES 


* Avid conservationists: Easily spotted by 
dint of their Intermediate Technology or 
Heathcote Williams T-shirts, these consti- 
tute a relatively harmless bunch. Most 
annoying tendency? Leaving washing-up 
bowls filled with water for others to re-use, 
even though said water is turgid with 
detergent and unpleasantly floating bits of 
vegetarian ratatouille. 


* Road freaks: The kind of people - usually 
from the north of Bnelane - with whom 
you attempt to make polite conversation by 
asking as to their day’s journey, only to be 
met with a meticulous, longwinded log of 
the roadworks on the A63, the snarlups on 
the B7418 and a nasty contraflow on the 
Cumbernauld section of the A80. Before Dr 
Beeching had his day, these people all came 
under the broader classification 
“trainspotter’. 


* Crumb pedants: Worse than life mem- 
bers, these. So much as read a newspaper at 
a diningroom table and they pounce, with 
allegations of untidiness and mess-leaving. 
Ever vigilant, no-one is safe from them. 


* Dookit raiders: The ghosts of the hostel - 
never seen but always there. After all, 
someone must have stolen those three 
missing teabags or the half-dozen slices of 
vanished bread. It couldn’t possibly be that 
ou had a now-forgotten attack of the 
ate-night munchies, could it now? 


* Grease-leavers: Possibly overlapping 


with the above (assuming ghosts exist), but 
more readily pin-downable. Most active at 
breakfast-time, when they dutifully top-up 

illpans with bacon and sausage fat. Also 
identifiable by invariably eating white 
bread. 


* Friends of the warden: Unpleasant, 
sycophantic types who fail even to pass the 
time of day with mere mortal hostellers, 
but who spring into backslapping 
bonhomie the moment one of the hierarchy 
appears. Tediously boring and usually 
unfit-looking. Do they get special rates? 
Sexual favours? Free tins of beans? Don’t 
know and don’t care. 
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* Snorers: Along with farters and phlegm- 
inhalers, the scourges of the ni ft. ote 
how wardens cleverly arrange things such 
that there is invariably one and one only in 
each dorm. At least now that springy 
mattresses are on the wane we don’t have 
the 3 a.m. fidgeters to worry about. 


* Eager bastards: Just when you've finally 
managed to sleep despite the excesses 
detailed above, on go the lights, bangbang 
po the doors and various jaunty tunes are 

adly whistled. Why, it’s 6.30 am. and up 
get all the mountainbikers, pendent an ers 
and unable-to-sleep pensioners, all bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that everyone else 
considers themselves to be on holiday and 
therefore deserving of a lie-in until 8 
o'clock at least. If one was forced to 
generalise, religiously they’d all be zealots, 
politically: fascists. 


increasingly, Corbetts - are to hand. A 
decade ago they would been labelled map- 
studiers due to preternatural pre-, during- 
and post-prandial preoccupations. 
Nowadays, though, who needs ungainly, 
difficult-to-fold maps when customised 
coffeetable books tell you which hills to 
climb without having to invoke any of 
those tricky thought processes? 1992 model 
made ubiquitous not so much by fleec 
jacket or Reebok trainers, but by Ron Hill 
running strides. Here there and every- 
where. 


Next issue: Wardens 


BE THE TRENDIEST BAGGER IN TOWN!!! 
MURDO MUNRO T-SHIRT OFFER!!! 


Now available - medium, large and extra-large hi-quality “Hanes” T-shirts with your 
favourite hillwalking cartoon character in glorious graphic detail. Front shows 
Murdo’s friendly bearded visage; back details his forthcoming “World Tour” around 
various dingy Highland dosses, howffs and bothies. 


SCOTLAND'S F1QST? FINEST 
HILLWALKING FANE 
eee 


Available direct from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. Price: 
£10 including p & p. Allow 28 days for delivery. Also on sale in certain outdoor 
stockists, but we’re not telling you which. Not yet available in Goretex. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE ANGRY CORRIE... 


Rather than traipse into your local equipment stockist to buy TAC, why not receive 
it hot off the press? £6 secures you one whole year’s worth of your fab fanzine 
(6 issues), delivered direct to your door. Address as above. A TAC subscription 
makes an ideal Easter present for that hillwalking friend or significant other! 


...OR GO FOR OUR GREAT TWO-IN-ONE OFFER: 


£12.50 FOR BOTH A T-SHIRT AND A FULL YEAR‘S 
SUBSCRIPTION. BOTH POST-FREE!! 


They coulda been contenders... 


The footballing Munros mentioned in TACS5 triggered 
off memories of the Top Ten hillwalking pugilists: 


7. John L. Suilven 

2. Sgurr Ray Robinson...and his “twin peak”... 

&. Sgurr Ray Leonard 

4, Rocky Marciano (geddit!?) 

5. James J. Corbett 

6 Joe “Ben” Lui (aka the Hamish Brown Bomber) 
7. Cairn Buchanan 

& Mohammed A’Liathach 


9 Nigel Benn Macduibank (surely that counts as wo? 
- La) 


70. Randolph Turpinnacle (demoted because of 
inaccessibility) 


As for me, | never stood a chance because of Meall 
Glas jaw. 


6K Silken re eel pe, 
{ want os eens Come Mee 


words & pic by Ted Eames 


Ea. - Weve come up with another footballer too: 
Andy “Cain” Goram. And how about mountaineering 
books? Surely there must be more than Climb and 
Punishment 4y Fyodor Dositoyevski and Jimmy 
Soyle’s Ascents of Freedom. 
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Colour Me Berghaus 
NEW GORE-TEX fabrics and 
new colours will be seen on the 
Berghaus stands at SPO and 
the UK Ski and Outdoor Leisure 
exhibition. 
Of interest to colour buffs 
will be the Chameleon fabric, 
* said to change its appearance 
depending on how the iight hits 
. it, rather like a creditcard 
hologram. Made from a mix of 
, 65 per cent nyion and 35 per 
- cent polyester Chameleon has a 
) shiny, metallic surface-texture 
. but is soft to the touch. Colours 
® available include bronze, 
} burgundy, damson, sapphire 
} and azure. 
Extrem, the flagship range 
ot f Berghaus mountain 


from ” "Mountain Ear: The outdoor trade 
paper”, March 1992 


. garments, have also had some 
colour changes. Whilst 
retaining the ‘classic’ colour 
combinations, for instance of 
the Trango Extrem {royal/ 
yeilow/red), new colours are 
being added and old ones 
updated. A flame red and leaf 
green for highlighting are both 
| new to the range. 
All of these colour changes 
‘have come about through 
extensive, and expensive, 
research bought in from colour 
prediction houses. 
The trends for the coming 
| seasons are expected to be for 
‘rich, autumnal’ colours, witha 
strong, bright Scandinavian 
iniluence. } 


Police and mountain rescue chiefs are today 
beginning their enquiry into the tragic death of 
Hector Toalie (29), whose body was eventually found 
after three weeks of exhaustive searching on the 
Cairngorm plateau. It seems certain that the cause of 
his death was his new Boghoose jacket. This extra- 
ordinary fact was revealed by Sergeant Alistair Gaiter 
of Grampian Police at a press briefing yesterday. 


“It seems that Mr Toalie was wearing a new Glaurtex 
jacket made by Boghoose”, said Sgt. Gaiter. “It’s the 
latest hi-tech fabric, which changes colour depending 
on the surroundings and atmospheric conditions”. 


The unfortunate Toalie lost his bearings in thick mist, 
and must have wandered about for several hours 
before seeking shelter behind a small rock outcrop. 
His Boghoose jacket immediately assumed the colour 
of Cairngorm granite, and he became to all intents 
and purposes invisible. The tragedy was com- 
pounded by the fact that an area of low pressure 
remained stationary over the Cairngorms for nearly 
three weeks, hindering the many attempts at rescue. 
It was only when the sun eventually broke through 
the cloud last Tuesday that a party of walkers from 
the Jimmy Macgregor Appreciation Society Hillwalk- 
ing Club spotted the body. 


They caught sight of a small patch of red beside the 
rocks. This turned out to be a patch of red on the 
Glaurtex jacket, which was reflecting the colour of a 
jammy piece, pathetically clutched in Toalie’s hand. 


A spokesman for Boghoose, Mr Richard Head, said: 
“We are horrified at this. We never expected our 
jackets to be worn in the mountain environment”. 


The enquiry continues. 


Libby Sinclair 


In a new feature - which wil hopefully run and run to an 
extraordinatily long series, stretching lar into the 21st century 
and establishing TAC as the Desert island Discs of the fanzine 
world - we report on chance meetings with those who purport to 
own the hills we roam. So ror starters, and to set your own 
memories tlooding in, our very own Perkin Warbeck recalls a 
Lomonaside encounter trom the imia-eighties. 


Close encounters of the laird kind, No.1 


Some years ago, when The Angry Corrie was a twinkle in your editor’s beard and he and his trusty “Best Boy” 
had time to climb hills, they were relaxing in the Inverbeg Inn after an afternoon up Glen Luss. Among the 
assorted shepherds and soap opera stars was a venerable figure in evening dress looking slightly misplaced. 


Suddenly, like the Ancient Mariner, he speared us with a steely gaze. 

- You'll have been on the hills then lads? 

It was useless to deny it. Your editor only has one set of clothes and it kind of gives him away. 
- Have you been on Beinn Narnain, Beinn Ime or The Cobbler? If so, you’ve been on my land. 


What manner of man was this? The man who owns The Cobbler. The eponymous Arthur. Some pleasantries 
ensued before the steely gaze was again brought into action. 


- You may be wondering, lads, why I’m in full evening dress. 
OK, it had crossed our minds. It was, after all, only three-thirty in the afternoon. 


- It so happens I’m a Grandmaster in the Masonic Lodge and have been these twenty years. I’m on my way to 
a Masonic function in the Albany Hotel. 


Our first ever encounter with the owner of a hill and he was a performer of secret rites - of bizarre rituals 
among the Narnain Boulders, where there are certainly plenty of bits of rock for the famous sequence: 


A brother lies at the outer portal. What a tinely shaped piece of stone thou hast brother, for King Solomon's 
Temple. 


In fact the great mystery of the concrete railroad up Beinn Narnain might at last be solved. Could King 
Solomon’s Temple actually have been under construction until, with the ghastly martyring of Hiram Biff, the 
brothers called it off? A walk along the high water mark at Arrochar might reveal the buried tongues that would 
confirm it. 


The cautious might care to add dividers and a set-square to their tick list for climbing the above hills. 


Mountaineering Melodies No.4 
Everywhere you go 

always take the weather with you... 
Weather with you. Crowded House. 1992 


Strange Antipodean notion this. For most folk in 
Britain, especially those north of the Border, the 
word “weather”, used in isolation, equates with 
storms and gales, donner und blitzen, sturm und 
drang. High pressure, anticyclones ef @/ don't 5 . 
really qualify as such, being mere interludes in the prevailing downpour. Hence this lyric raprdsents < one e of 
three things. The ravings of a mad masochist who can’t bear the thought of warm sun on dry skin; some kind 
of arcane Bagger’s Creed adhered to by the Murdos of this world, who have signed a pledge never to venture 
out of doors without at least a Goretex pac-a-mac to hand; or smugfaced self-satisfaction by a bunch of 
Australian Weg/bours rejects who have never had a decent drenching in their life. 


Of course if, by “weather”, the songsters do mean general meteorological conditions in all their eclectic variety, 
the lyric then represents a sub-existentialist truism: you have no choice but to take the weather with you unless 
journeying to the moon or some such place. But we won't go into that. 
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V Heaven: Mountaineering special 
Introduced by John Muir-Trust 


7.00 p.m. -WALK THIS WAY: Run DMC/Aerosmi 
in concert at the Plockton Hippodrome, 1988. 


8.00 pi. - EVEREST THE FAT WAY: 1974 
documentary detailing 172-day siege-tactics attempt on 
he little-known NSE face of the world’s highes 
mountain. All team members wore state-of-the-art gea 
and used oxygen apart from one, who insisted on a 

Elizabethan ruff, cross-garters and shoes with shiny’ 
buckles. Has latterly been made into a successful Wes 
End musical. 


9.350 p.m. - WINCH ME UP SCOTTIE: Join Jimmy 
IMacgregor on his favourite walk - a stroll around the 
lperimeter of Bristow’s heliport at Dyce. 


10.00 p.m. - MURDO HE WROTE: ‘‘Scotland’s cul 
cartoon hero’’, Murdo Munro talks about his upcoming 
biography in which he reveals how an affair with his 
secretary drove him to the solitude of the hills. 
(Ceetax page 858 tor subtitles) 


10.30 p.m. - BIRDWATCH: Tom Weir and Tony 
Soper teaming up in 1971 to spend eight nights crouched 
in a Caithness flow-country bog in hope of spotting that 
arest of winter migrants, the green-throated diver. Sadly 

ey failed in their quest, but the whispered wit and 
repartee that whiled away the long dark hours is wha 
Imade this series such a success first time round. A kind 
lof early Samt & Greavsie. 


10.50 p.m, - THE ENGLISH MUNRO SHOW: First 

Ireshowing for prog. 47 of the 62-part series based on 
ainwright’s guides. This one features Great Cockup 
ia Curmudgeon Ghyll. Introduced by Anneka Rice, 
ith pronunciation guru Albert Tatlock. 


oe5000 


Ee, ba gum! woe 
Grreat Cockup's 
a aoe bloody 
‘| 


11.20 pia. - THE MAHABHARAT: The one wher 
e wicked Meherhomji decapitates his entire harem, 

only to be pushed to his death from Kangchenjunga by 
e god Siva. 


11.50 p.m. - AFTER DARK: Various boringly bearded 
BA members, TAC executives, Highland landowners} 
and a topless model sit around a bothy fire debating 
hether or not to reveal the location of the Glen Slugai 
lhowff on national TV. 


(Sounds more like Hell than Heaven to me - Ed) 


BRAES BEEFS: 
READERS’ 
LETTERS 


Dear TAC, 


Be warned - this letter is incoherent, rambling, with 
tenuous links which can only be discerned by those of 
like mind. It will not appeal to Conservative leaders 
from Dartford (see TAC4). 


| agree with Val Hamilton about Munrobaggers being 
unable to pronounce the names. A pity that Muriel, 
more than once, has referred to Sgurr na Ciche as if 
it was an egg flan. 


On the subject of eggbeaters - sorry, headbeaters - 
our councillor attempts to be “one of us” by recalling 
a few memories of days spent in the hills, which the 
average hillgoer would happily keep private in his/her 
diary along with hundreds of others. Oh - and dinnae 
patronise a Czech by assuming that he’s the only one 
in his lifetime to have climbed Suainaval - he’s not. 


Aah, Suainaval. Slump forward, grasp the arms of 
your chair like Sorley, and repeat - SOO-ENN- 
YA-VAL. Suainabhal, Swain’s fell, some say. I’ve 
been on it in the dark, I’ve lain on my back on a 
summer’s evening watching an eagle cover two miles 
to Mealisval in a couple of minutes. I’ve been up it on 
average twice a year since ‘77. | married a Lewis girl, 
and introduced a visitor's book to the top to carry on 
the banter with my mother-in-law, a cadleach who 
claimed mine would be the only name in it. Of course 
she was wrong, there were all nationalities in it, and | 
would bring it down to let her (and her neighbours) 
read it, and marvel at the a7adans who came and 
climbed Suainaval. But then it disappeared. 


You see, | know where our Councillor stayed. It’s 
where every well-off tourist in Uig stays. The proprie- 
tor advertises in the south-east, fills his place all 
summer, then buggers off to the Bahamas all winter. 
He doesn’t meet the locals or put anything into the 
island economy. It's a Home Counties oasis where 
they eat at eight and then stroll across the sands, 
wittily sending up the locals’ accents. The kids go 
away to boarding school. 


He replaced the book with his own, because it was 
wet. Only visitors to his guesthouse can see it, the 
locals can’t. He’s promised to return it to the museum 
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at Loch Croistean, but hasn’t. | 
hear that his replacement book is 
now at the bottom of Loch Suaina- 
vat, though | wouldn’t know how it 
got there. 


If you do go to Lewis, take a 
colourful tent and camp, free, on 
the machair. You'll spoil their view, 
but never mind. And climb Suaina- 
val - you can see St Kilda from the 
top. And visit anyone in Crowlista - 
they'll offer you a dram and speak 
Gaelic to you - without charge. 


Yours aye, 
John Blair, 
Lasswade, Midlothian. 


Dear TAC, 
Nice to know that Kenneth 
Leadbeater, Tory leader of 


Dartford Council, takes his breaks 
from cutting the services of the 
people of Kent by relaxing in the 
Highlands. We could have been 
spared his tedious’ holiday 
memories however. 


And here was | thinking that acid 
rain, lead fumes and toxic waste 
dumping were the main forms of 
pollution to worry about when hill- 
walking. 


Yours politically, 
Ted Eames, 
Oxford. 


Dear TAC, 


I’m a Munrobagger and proud of it 
- so bugger the lot of you. Why 
should Munrobaggers be looked 
upon as second-class citizens or 
cast as anything less than hillwal- 
kers? I'll bet a pound to a pinch of 
“shalt” that at least 80% of TAC’s 
readers are Munrobaggers, each 
and every one of them wondering 
if and when TAC is going to 
devote a page or three to Munros. 


Possibly its the name “Munro- 
bagger’ that’s wrong: somehow it 
now has connotations attached to 
it, as if Munrobaggers were only 
interested in hills which are mini- 
mum 3000’ in the clouds (which 
most usually are - at weekends 
only of course). It’s time surely to 
look for a more acceptable name. 
How about “Wonderful Good 
Looking People”, or “Touch and 
Tickers’? (You've /ost me now - 
puzzled Ed.) 


Let’s be clear on “English” 
Munros. There aren’t any, because 
as we all know, thanks to Shuggy, 
Munros only exist in good old hilly 
Scotland. In fact, now that | think 
about it, if Scotland were flattened 
out, we would be bigger than 
England. 


Which brings us nicely to Culloden 
- not one of our better victories. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie climbed a 
few Munros during his strategic 
withdrawal. Imagine if he had done 
them all: what price “Bonnie Good 
Looking People” or “Royal Big- 
foots’? (Bigreet surely? - Ed.) 


OK, your chance readers. What 
would you call Munrobaggers? 


Yours aye, 


Bonnie Les MacKay (well, bony 
anyway), 
Inverness 
Ea. - More on the concept of a 


fattened-out Scotland in a tuture 
issue. 
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Dear TAC, 


One question please. Having just 
returned to dear old Albion after a 
full two weeks of winter moun- 
taineering around the venerable 
Ben, could you please tell me 
where was the TACS5 cover photo 
taken, and what is that strange 
white stuff littering yonder hill? It 
reminded me of something | 
remember from long ago that 
used, | am sure, to fall from the 
sky.......0ut Surely not? 


Yours reminiscingly, 
Rob Cooper, 
Whitley Bay 


Ed. - According to my notes, the 
Photo is of elther Mami or Bemn 
Bhuidhe, whist the white stuff is 
elther cocaine or something else. 


This land is your land... 


* The most recent BBC contribution to the endless debate about what to wear on the hill 
was made not, as one might perhaps have expected, via 74e Clothes Show, but in the 
Sunday evening adaptation of Melvin “I’m more sexy than my brother Billy” Bragg’s 
romantic novel A 7ime 7o Dance. And what, you may ask, did the props department come 
up with in the way of state-of-the-art shell clothing? Answer: Not a lot - the script seeming 
to demand that actors Ronald Pickup and Dervia Kirwan no sooner set foot on the fells 
than they tore off every last vestige of Goretexery and Rohanism to cavort naked under 
ue wide blue Cumbrian skies. Did their mothers never tell them about catching the death 
of cold‘ 


* And whilst in the realm of goggleboxery, were not 74e Lafe Show somewhat tardy in 
their recent discussion as to who was the greater: John Keats or Bob Dylan? A whole 
forty-minute programme was given over to this worthy topic, yet with not one mention of 
the debate having been pre-empted by TAC1’s comparison of Shakespeare and Glen 
Coe. Our first thought was to sue for plagiarism - but then again Sarah Dunant, Tracy 
MacLeod and their pseudish chums were probably too busy looking at bricks in the Tate or 
nude Bulgarian ballet to have read the real state-of-the-art magazine. 


* Back in the real world, strange tales have been emanating from Fife, where a 
promotional video for the BBC Scottish Symphony Orchestra went sadly awry. The 
publicity stunt required that they be filmed high on West Lomond, in February, wearing the 
full orchestral tackle of evening suits and skimpy dresses. Needless to say - this being 
only slightly more suitable hill-wear than that devised by Mr Bragg - various videological 
delays soon precipitated chittering amongst the clarinetists and brass monkeys in the 
bassoons. So much so in fact that a helicopter had to be summoned to convey an 
exposure-stricken virtuoso to hospital. Blue fingers and red faces all round, we hear. 


* The opposite extreme in the clothing stakes was recently spotted in Mugdock Wood, a 
pleasant stretch of suburban greenbelt to the northwest of Glasgow. Not content with 
being towed around by the statutory twa dugs, one genteel Milngavie woman was 
observed strolling along a forest path wearing two Goretex cagoules, one on top of the 
other. Neither was it even raining at the time. You know what they say about money: if 
you've got it, flaunt it. 


* STOP PRESS!! Ever topical, TAC decided to keep an eye on the election campaign in 
case any quotable quotes happened to surface. Bingo! The day of the announcement 
itself, 11/3/92, Major on Kinnock: 


“He has a mountain to climb. He doesn?t have a good enough pickaxe and he doesnt 
have sharp enough spikes in his boots. He's not going to make it.” 


Oscillating as Mr Major does between the weel-kent mountainous regions of Huntingdon 
and Downing Street, it’s perhaps permissible that he errs in not knowing the technical 
name for crampons. But pickaxe? PICKAXE??! Even ice pick would have been better, 
obliquely referring to a former leading Soviet leftwinger who met a famously grisly end 
when just such an implement made his ears burn. Ah - perhaps that’s it, perhaps the Grey 
Man of Beinn MacTory was merely trying to be a little too subtle by using his analogy to 
cleverly imply that socialism has become a little confused since the heady days of Trotsky. 
Then again, maybe he just didn’t have a clue what he was talking about. 


THAT'S ONE WHOLE YEAR OF TAC! - ISSUE 7 OUT MID-MAY 


